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BY THOMAS TOBIAS TODD. 


Tue night is dark, the azure sky 

Is hidden from. the gazer’s eye 

By veiling clouds; the wind is still, 
Hushed the soft murmur of each rill ; 
And not a star in heaven above 
Shines forth, the beacon-light of love. 


What need of light? Art not thou here— 
Here in my heart, the gloom to cheer— 
To guide me on my weary way— 

The fire by night, the cloud by day ; 

As through the desert Israel's band 

Was guided to the promised land ? 


But not for me their hope of bliss, 

While journeying through life’s wilderness! 
Though, when assailed by care, thy smile 
Is ever potent to beguile ; 

For me appears no Canaan's plain ; 

I love thee, and I Jove—in vain! 


In vain? I know not; true, I strove, 

And fruitlessly, to gain thy love. 

Selfish! to wish that one so fair, 

So pure, my poverty should share. 

Thank heaven, I failed! though every breath 
To thee belongs, in life or death. 


I'll think thee, then, an angel bright, 

By heaven sent to glad my sight, 

To cheer my heart when seeming friends 
__.Prove foes, and life ‘neath sorrow bends. 

Say, wilt thou be my guardian sprite, 

To guide my earthly course aright? 

Thou wilt! I ne’er can call thee mine, 

My heart’s bright star! But on me shine 

Through life; let me, when grief is nigh, 

Bask in the light of thy dark eye; 

Grant me but this, I'll ne’er complain 

That I have loved, and loved in vain! 





TALES OF 


“THERE IS NO HURRY.” 


REAL LIFE. 


BY MRS. S. C. HALL. 


PART I. 

I po not tell you whether the village of Repton, where 
the two brothers John and Charles Adams originally re- 
sided, is near or far from London: it is a pretty village to 
this day; and when Jolin Adams, some five-and-thirty 
years ago, stood on the top of Repton Hill and looked 
down upon the houses—the little church, whose simple 
gate was flanked by two noble yew-trees, beneath whose 
branches he had often sat—the murmuring river in which 
he had often fished—the cherry orchards, where the ripe 
fruit hung like balls of coral; when he looked down upon 
all these dear domestic sights—for so every native of Rep- 
ton considered them—John Adams might have been sup- 
posed to question if he had acted wisely in selling to his 
brother Charles the share of the well-cultivated farm 
which had been equally divided at their father’s death. It 
extended to the left of the spot on which he was standing, 
almost within a ring fence; the meadows, fresh shorn of 
their produce, and fragrant with the perfume of new hay— 
the crops full of promise, and the lazy cattle laving them- 
selves in the standing pond of the abundant farm-yard ; in 
a paddock, set apart for his especial use, was the old blind 
horse his father had bestrode during the last fifteen years 
of his life; it leant its sightless head upon the gate, half 
upturned, he fancied, towards where he stood. It is won- 
derful what small things will sometimes stir up the hearts 





have thought the dear old man testy or tedious; even his | 


} 
| 


| ambitious men. 
| the importance which the possession of a considerable sum 
of money gives a young man who has been fagging almost 
unsuccessfully in an arduous profession, and one which re- 


j 


Loe a ceriain appearance of success to command suc- 


‘cess—for John Adams even then place@ MW. D. after his 

' plain name; yet still, despite the absence of sorrow, and 
the consciousness of increased power, he continued to look 
at poor old Ball until his eyes swam in tears. 

With the presence of his father, which the sight of the 
old horse had conjured up, came the remembrance of his 
peculiarities, his habits, his expressions ; and he wondered, 
as they passed in review before him, how he could ever 


frequent quotations from “ Poor Richard ” appeared to him, 


| gret for the fair acres he had parted with; he was full of 


| 


for the first time, the results of common prudence ; and his 


rude but wise rhyme, when, in the joy of his heart, he told 


his father he had absolutely received five guineas as one | 
i from an ancient dame who had three middle-aged 
| 
| 


ughters, (he had not, however, acquainted his father 
with ¢hat fact,) came more forcibly to his memory than it 
had ever done to his ear— 


“ Por want and age save while you may, 


“No mornwg sun shines all the day.” 


He repeated the last line over and over again, as his father | 


had done; but as his “ morning sun” was at that moment 


| shining, it is not matter of astonishment that the remem- 


brance was evanescent, and that it did not make the im- 
pression upon him his father had desired /ong before. 

A young, unmarried, handsome physician, with about 
three thousand pounds in his pocket, and “ good expecta- 
tions,” might be excused for building “des chateaux en 


| Espagwe.” A very wise old lady said once to me—" Those 


who have none on earth may be forgiven for building them 
in the air; but those who have them on earth should be 
content therewith.” Not so, however, was John Adams; 
he built and built, and then by degrees descended to the 
realities of his position. What power would not that 


| 
| 
| 


three thousand pounds give him! He wondered if Ur. Lee | 


would turn his back upon him now, when they met in con- 
sultation; and Mr. Chubb, the county apothecary, would 
he laugh and ask him if he could read his own prescrip- 
tions? Then he recurred to a dream—for it was so vague 
at that time as to, be litthke more—whether it would not be 
better to abandon altogether country practice, and establish 
himself in the metropolis—Lonpon. A thousand pounds, 
advantageously spent, with a few introductions, would do 
a great deal in London, and that was not a third of what 
he had. And this great idea banished all remembrance of 
the past, all sense of the present—the young aspirant 
thought only of the future. 


* * . . . . . * * 


Five years had passed. Dr. John Adams was " settled ” 
ina small “showy” house in the vicinity of Mayfair; he 
had, the world said, made an excellent match. He married 
a very pretty girl, “ highly connected,” and was considered 


to be possessed of personal property, because, for so young 


a physician, Dr. Adams lived in “a superior style.” His 
brother Charles was still residing in the old farm-house, to 
which, beyond the mere keeping it in repair, he had done 
but little, except, indeed, adding a wife to his establish- 
ment—a very gentle, loving, yet industrious girl, whose 
dower was too small to have been her only attraction. 


| 


i} 


; 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Yet he did not feel at that moment a re- |! haps, that, above all others, we should most earnestly 


covet for those whose prosperity we would secure. To save 
his brother’s portion of the freehold from going into the 
hands of strangers, he incurred a debt ; and wisely—while 
he gave to his land all that was necessary to make it yield 
its increase—he abridged all other expenses, aud was ably 
seconded in this by his wife, who resolved, until principal 
and interest were discharged, to live quietly and carefully. 
Charles contended that every appearance made beyond a 
man’s means was an attempted fraud upon the public; 
while John shook his head and answered that it might do 
very well for Charles to say so, as no one expected the sack 
that brought the grain to market to be of fine Holland, but 
that no man in a profession could get on in London without 
making “an appearance.” At this Cherles shrugged his 
shoulders, and thanked God he lived at Repton. 

The brothers, as years moved rapidly on—engaged as 
they were by their mutual industry and success in their 
several fields of action—met but seldom, It was impossible 
to say which of the two continued the most prosperous. 
Dr. Adams made several lucky hits ; and having so obtained 
a position, was fortunate in having an abundance of pa- 
tients in an intermediate sort of state—that is, neither very 
well nor very ill. Of a really bland and courteous nature, 
he was kind and attentive to all, and it was certain that 
such of his patients as were only in moderate circumstances 
got well long before those who were rich; his friends at- 
tributed this to his humanity as much as to his skill; his 
enemies said he did not like “ poor patients.” Perhaps there 
was a mingling of truth in both statemevs. The money 
he had received for his portion of the land was spent, cer- 
tainly, before his receipts equalled his expenditure ; and, 
strangely enough, by the time the farmer had paid off his 
debt, the doctor was involved, not to a large amount, but 


, enough to render his “appearance ” to a certain degree fic- 


tiious. This embarrassment, to do him justice, was not of 
long continuance ; he became the fashion ; and before pros- 


| perity had turned his head by an influx of wealth, so as to 


render him careless, he got rid of his debt, and then his 
wife agreed with him “that they might live as they 
pleased.” 

It so happened that Charles Adams was present when 
this observation was made, and it spoke well for both the 
brothers that their different positions in society had not in 


| the smallest degree cooled their boyhood’s affection; not 


even the money transactions of former times, which so fre- 
quently create disunion, had changed them; they met less 
frequently, but they always met with pleasure and sepa- 
rated with regret. 

"Well! exclaimed the doctor triumphantly, as he 


glanced around his splendid rooms, and threw himself into 


Thus both brothers might be said to be fairly launched in 


life. 


It might be imagined that Charles Adams, having deter- | 


mined to reside in his native village, and remain, what his 
father and grandfather had been, a simple gentleman farm- 
er, and that rather on a small than a large scale, was alto- 
gether without that feeling of ambition which stimulates 
exertion and elevates the mind. Charles Adams had quite 
enough of this—which may be said, like fire, to be “a good 


| 


“well, it is certainly 
a charming feeling to be entirely out of debt.” 

“ And yet,” said his wife, “it would no* be wise to con- 
fess it in our circle.” 

“Why?” inquired Charles. 

" Because it would prove that we had. been in it,” an- 
swered the lady. 

* Atall events,” said John, “ now | shail not have to re- 
proach myself with every extra expense, and think I 
ought to pay my debts first; now I may live exactly as I 


a chaise longue—then a new luxury 


please.” 

"I do not think so,” said Charles. 

"Not think so!” repeated Mrs. Adams in a tone of as- 
tonishment. 

" Not think so!” 
money myself ¢” 

"Granted, my dear fellow; to be sure you do,” said 


exclaimed John; “do I not make the 


Charles. 

" Then why should I not spend it as pleases me best? Is 
there any reason why I should not?” 

As if to give the strongest dramatic effect to Charles’ 
opinion, the nurse at that moment opened the drawing- 


| servant but a bad master ’—but he made it subservient to |! room door, and four little laughing children rushed into the 


of strong men, ay, and what is still more difficult, even of | the dictates of prudence—and a forethought, the gift, per- || room. 


vt 
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 There—are four reasons against your spending your 
income exactly as you please; unless, indeed, part of your 
plan be to provide for them,” answered Charles very 


seriously. ; 5 
T am sure,” observed Mrs. Adams, with the half-offend- 


ed air of a weak woman when she hears the truth, “ John 
need not be told his duty io his children; he has always 
been a most affectionate father.” 

* A father may be fond and foolish,” said Charles, who 
was peculiarly English in his mode of giving an opinion. 
"For my part, I could not kiss my little Mary and Anne 


|| have any right to spend. The duty parents owe their chil- || 
| dren in this respect has preyed more strongly on my mind || 


than usual, as I have been called on lately to witness its 


| 
| 


effects—to see its misery. One family at Repton, a family | 


| of eight children, has been left entirely without provision, 
_ by a man who enjoyed a situation of five hundred a-year 


in quarterly payments.” 
“ That man is, however, guiltless. What could he save 
out of five hundred a-year? How could he live on less ?” 


| replied the doctor. 


when I go to bed at night if I did not feel I had already | 


formed an accumulating fund for their future support—a 
support they will need all the more when their parents are 
taken from them, as they must be, in the course of time.” 

" They must marry,” said Mrs. Adams. 

“ That is a chance,” replied Charles; ‘ women hang on 
hands now-a-days. At all events, by God’s blessing, | am 
resolved that, if they are beauties, they shall never be 
forced by poverty to accept unworthy matches; if they 
are plain, they shall have enough to live upon without 
husbands.” 

" That is easy enough for you, Charles,” said the doctor, 
"who have had your broad acres to support you, and no 
necessity for expenditure or show of any kind; who might 
go from Monday morning till Saturday night in home-spun, 
and never give any thing beyond home-brewed and goose- 
berry wine, with a chance bottle of port to your visiters— 
while I, heaven help me! was obliged to dash in a well- 
appointed equipage, entertain, and appear to be doing a 
great deal in my profession, when a guinea would pine in 
solitude for a week together in my pocket.” 

"1 do not want to talk to you of the past, John,” said 
Charles; “our ideas are more likely to agree now than 
they were ten or twelve years ago; I will speak of the fu- 
ture and present. You are now out of debt, in the very 
prime of life, and in the receipt of a splendid income ; but 
do not, let me entreat you, spend it as it comes; lay by 


something for those children; provide for them, either by || 


insurance or some of the many means that are open to us 
all. Do not, my dear brother, be betrayed by health, or the 
temptation for display, to live up to an income the nature 
of which is so essentially precarious.” 

“ Really,” murmured Mrs. Adams, “ you put one into very 
low spirits.” 

Charles remained silent, waiting his brother's reply. 

"My dear Charles,” he said at last, “there is a great 
deal of truth in what you say—certainly a great deal ; but 
T cannot change my style of living, strange as it may seem. 
If I did, I should lose my practice. And then I must edu- 
eate my children; that is an imperative duty, is it not?” 

"Certainly it is; it is a part of the provision I have 
spoken of, but not the whole—a portion only. If you have 
the means to do both, it is your duty to do both; and you 
have the means. Nay, my dear sister, do not seem angry or 
annoyed with me; it is for the sake of your children that 
I speak; it is to prevent their ever knowing practically 
what we do know theoretically—that the world is a hard 
world; hard and unfeeling to those who need its aid. It is 
to prevent the possibility of their feeling a reverse.” 

Mrs. Adams burst into tears and walked out of the 
room. Charles was convinced that she would not uphold 
his opinion. 

" Certainly,” said John, “I intend to provide for my chil- 
dren; but there is no hurry, and 

“ There should be no hesitation in the case,” interrupted 
Charles; “ every man intends to provide for his children. 
God forbid that I should imagine any man to be sufficiently 
wicked to say—I have been the means of bringing this 
child into existence--l have brought it up in the indulgence 
of all the luxuries with which I indulged myself; and now 
I intend to withdraw them all from it, and leave it to fight 
its own way through the world. No man could Jook on the 
face of the innocent child nestling in your bosom and say 
that ; but if you do not appropriate a portion of the means 
you possess to save that child from the ‘ hereafter,’ you 
act as if you had resolved so to cast it on the wild waters 
of a turbulent world.” 

* But, Charles, I intend to do all that you counsel ; no 
wonder poor Lucy could not bear these words when I, your 
own and only brother, find them stern and reproachful ; no 
wonder that such should be the case; of course I intend to 
provide for my children.” 

“ Then po rr,” said Charles. 

“Why, so I will; but cannot in a moment. I have al- 
ready said there is no hurry. You must give a little time.” 


“The time may come, my dear John, when tive will | 
give you no time. You have been spending over and above 
your debt—rore than, as the father of four children, you 


_ of his feelings, 


i} 


"Live upon four, and insure his life for the benefit of 
those children. Nay,” continued Charles, in the vehemence 
“the man who does not provide means of 
existence for his helpless children, until they are able to 
provide for themselves, cannot be called a reasonable per- 
son; and the legislature ought to oblige such to contribute 
to a fund to prevent the spread of the worst sort of pauper- 
ism—that which comes upon well-born children from the 
carelessness or selfishness of their parents. God in his wis- 
dom, and certainly in his merey, removed the poor broken- 
hearted widow of the person I alluded to a month after his 
death; and the infant, whose nourishment from its birth 
had been mingled with bitterness, followed in a few days. 
I saw myself seven children crowd round the coffin that 


was provided by charity; I saw three taken to the work- | 


house, and the elder four distributed amongst kind-hearted 


| hard-working people, who are trying to inure the young 


soft hands, accustomed to silken idleness, to the toils of 
homely industry. I ask you, John Adams, how the husband 
of that woman, the father of those children, can meet his 
God, when it is required of him to give an account of his 
stewardship 2” 

“Tt is very true—very shocking, indeed,” observed Dr 
Adams. "I certainly will do something to secure my wife 
and children from the possibility of any thing like that ; al- 
though, whatever were to happen to me, I am sure Lucy's 
family would prevent—” 

Charles broke in upon the sentence his brother found it 


difficult to complete—* And can you expect distant or even | 


near relatives to perform what you, whose duty it is, 
neglect ? Or would you leave those dear ones to the bitter- 
ness of dependence, when, by the sacrifice or curtailment 


| of those luxurious habits, which, if not closely watched, 


increase in number, and at last become necessaries, you 
could leave them in comfort and independence. I do 
hope that you will prevent the possibility of these dear 
children feeling what they must feel, enduring what they 
must endure, if you passed into another world without per- 
forming your duty towards them, and through them to so- 
ciety, in this.” 

Mrs. Adams met her brother-in-law that day (people 


1 five-and-twenty years ago did dine by day) at dinner, with 


an air of offence. She was, of course, lady-like and quiet, 
but it was evident she was displeased. Every thing at table 
was perfect according to its kind. There was no guest pre- 
sent who was not superior in wealth and position to the 
doctor himself, and each was quite aware of the fact. 
Those who climb boldly sometimes take a false step, but 
at all times make dangerous ones. When Charles looked 
round upon the splendid plate and stylish servants—when 
the children were ushered in after dinner, and every tongue 
was loud in praises of their beauty—an involuntary shud- 
der passed through his heart, and he almost accused him- 
self of selfishness when he was comforted by the remem- 
brance of the provision made for his own little ones, who 
were as pretty, as well educated, and as happy in their 


| cheerful country home. 


“ 


The next morning he was on his return to Repton, happy 
in the assurance his brother had given him before they 
parted, that he would really lay by a large sum for the 
regular insurance of his life. 

(To be continued.) 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


A PATIENT RASCAL. 

Hicutanpers have a great dislike to be hanged upon a 
fir-tree—at least they were wont to have. Whether they 
still retain this unworthy and illiberal prejudice we don’t 
know. It happened upon an occasion when Donald was 
condemned to be hanged, either for some notorious breach 
of the law or for disobliging “ta chief,” that “she” was 
allowed to choose “ her” tree. Donald looked about, and 


| selected a very diminutive gooseberry bush, whereupon 


“she” might be justified. The finisher of the law exclaim- 
ed with great indignation, ‘ Tat tree wadna be long enough 


oy 


she wad just wait till ta tree grew 


| heard in all nations and among all tongues. 


EE 


THE WORTH OF WOMAN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


Honored be woman! she beams on the sight, 
Graceful and fair, like a being of light; 

Scatters around her, wherever she strays, 

Roses of bliss on thorn-covered ways; 

Roses of Paradise sent from above, 

To be gathered and twined in a garland of love. 


Man, on passion’s stormy ocean, 
Tossed by surges mountains high, 

Courts the hurricane’s commotion, 
Spurns at reason’s feeble cry ; 

Loud the tempest roars around him, 
Louder still it rozrs within, 

Flashing lights of hope confound him, 
Stuns with, life’s incessant din. 


Woman invites him, with bliss in her smile, 
To cease from his toil and be happy awhile, 
Whispering wooingly—come to my bower— 
Go not in search of the phantom of power 
Honor and wealth are illusory—come! 
Happiness dwells in the temples of home. 


Man, with fury stern and savage, 
Persecutes his brother man, 
Reckless if he bless or- ravage, 
Action—action—still his plan. 
Now creating—now destroying ; 
Ceaseless wishes tear his breast ; 
Ever seeking, ne’er enjoying ; 
Still to be, but never blest. 
Woman, contented in silent repose, 
Enjoys, in its beauty, life’s flower as it blows, 
And waters and tends it with innocent heart; 
Far richer than man with his treasures of art ; 
And wiser by far in the circles confined, 
Than he with his science and lights of the mind. 


Coldly to himself sufficing, 
Man disdains the gentler arts, 
Knoweth not the bliss arising 
From the interchange of hearts. 
Slowly through his bosom stealing, 
Flows the genial current on, 
Till by age’s frost congealing, 
It is hardened into stone. 
She, like the harp, that instinctively rings 
As the night-breathing zephyr soft sighs on the strings, 
Responds to each impulse with steady reply, 
Whether sorrow or pleasure her sympathy try ; 
And tear-drops and smiles on her countenance play, 
Like sunshine and showers of a morning in May. 


Through the range of man’s dominion 
Terror is the ruling word, 

And the standard of opinion 
Is the temple of the sword. 

Strife exults, and pity, blushing, 
From the scene departing flies, 

W here, to battle madly rushing, 
Brother upon brother dies. 


Woman commands with a milder control— 

She rules by enchantment the realms of the soul ; 
As she glances around in the light of her smile, 
The war of the passions is hushed for awhile; 
And discord, content from his fury to cease, 
Reposes entranced on the pillows of peace. 


— es — 


THE WANDERING JEW. 

Under the attractive title of the Chronicles of Cartapht- 
lus, or the Wandering Jew, Professor Hoffman, of Balti- 
more, proposes to publish a graphic and glowing history ot 
the world from the commencement of the christian era to 
the present time. All are familiar with the ancient legend 
of the Wandering Jew, who was condemned by Christ to 
live ull his second coming, passing from youth to old age, 
and then regaining his youth. 

The Chronicles are said to have been written by him, 
and purport to be personal accounts of what he saw and 
He will ap- 


| pear to have been present at all the great events that have 


} 


| 


| taken place since he was commanded “to tarry ” for the 


second coming of the Savior, and to have been an actor 
im many exciting scenes. He will describe, as an eye-wit- 


| ness, the great cities of ancient times, and give accounts, 
for fifty years to hang her!” Donald, however, was ready || from personal knowledge, of the creat men who have come 
for the objection: “She was in nae hurry, Cot bless her! || down to us on the page of history. He will be found to 
|| have noted the manners and customs of every people whe 
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have lived since he was a wanderer on earth, and to have | Bessy, my dear, you speak it better than I do; pray tell her 


marked the changes which all things have undergone. He 
will open the rich mine of curiosities that are to be found 
in the East and in the Holy Land, and expose them to the 
view of all. He will trace the progress of nations till they 
reached the highest state of civilization, and the relapse 
again of many of them into barbarism. The destruction 
of Jerusalem he will describe with all the particularity of 
one who was present at the scene and deeply concerned in 
the result, and the present state of that proud city will be 
depicted as by one who has been recently standing among | 
its ruins. Palmyra, and other cities of the plain, will also 

be described, and all that is interesting or instructive in 
regard to them brought to light. He will pass from age | 
to age, from continent to continent, from country to country, 

and city to city. Fiction will be mingled with history, | 
with a view to the more vividly describing the course of | 
events, and the manners and habits of different nations, but | 
in no respect will the probabilities of history be departed , 
from, whilst that which is given as history will be vera- 

ciously correct. 


AN AUTHOR-PUBLISHER. 

Perhaps the most curious instance that ever occurred of 
an author-publisher, if we may venture so to style him, 
was that of an individual well known some years since in 
the streets of London, who was no less remarkable for the 
novel method he adopted for displaying his productions be- 
fore the world, even without the aid of the press, than as 
presenting the singular anomaly of writer and publisher 
combined, giving to the public his labors anonymously. 
How often have we seen him in our boyish peregrinations, 
and lingered to gaze on his ingenious performances, so pro- | 
fusely spread out before us. The “ mammoth sheets ” of 
our own day, stupendvus as they are, shrink into a paltry | 
insignificance as we trace out in mental vision the broad 
superficies of the former. Nor was the literary department 
the only feature that exhibited the skill of this luminous 
writer; he united within himself the combined abilities of 
the artist also, equally excelling in design, engraving, and | 
chirography. A black’s head, with a ring through his 
nose, and a group of fish, were portrayed upon the pave- 
ment with inimitable fidelity. This singular genius, who 
used to establish his location wherever the pavement was 
remarkably smooth and even, was a cripple, and it was | 
amusing to observe if among the admiring crowd any in- | 
quisitive little urchia happened to encroach too closely on 
his prescribed limits, the implement which supplied to him 
the lack of limbs was made the summary instrument to 
visit upon the shins of the offender the penalty of his tres- 
pass. His writing was exceedingly well executed, and his 
poetic Jucubrations were generally no less admirably 
pointed ;—we regret that our recollection at the present 
moment supplies us with no more than the following 


specimen : 

«Let no rule footsteps on this pavement tread, 

* For know these very tlags to me are bread !— 

* Oh, spare a penny, or indeed ‘tis plain 

“ The very stones themselves ery out in vain!” 

This hapless votary of the muse has passed away; and 

though unchronicled in any “ Curiosities of Literature,” 
we trust that we have said enough to rescue his memory 


from utter annihilation. Dem. Rev. 


OIL AND WATER. 


How annoying to be travelling ina country and ignoran 
of the language! how amusing to witness two beings, in 
other respects wel! informed, well educated, making forced 
crimaces to understand each other, without being able to 
guess at their mutual wants and wishes! During a flying 
visit to Belgium, Mr. T- and his lovely wife stopped a 
couple of days at Chaudfontaine, near Liege, so pleasantly 
situated in the valley of the Vesdre, and resembling, in se- 
veral of its agreeable features, our Matlock, though upon a 
smaller scale. They took up their quarters at the Hotel des 
Bains. Ou retiring for the night, the gentleman, either fan- 
eying he was not at sleeping piteh, or else not finding him- 
selfall right, resolved to line his nightcap with a suff glass 
of grog, and rang the bell for that purpose. Up came the 
atticnymph. "Que veut, monsieur?” “Oh, ah; why bring 
me a glass of brandy and water.” “ Qu’est ce que c'est, 
monsieur ? je ne parle pas Anglais.” “ Why, Frank,” said 
his wife, laughing, “ where is the use of talking English 
to the girl? she doesn’t understand a word of it; she is 
staring at you in amazement.” “ Well,” quoth the hus- 
band, “' I believe you, but whatamI todo? Whata bore, 
not to be able to make one’s self understood; I'm deter- 
mined to learn French as soon as! return home. Come, | 


i 


what | want, and bid her look sharp.” “So I will, but 
cannot, for the life of me, call to mind what is the word 
for brandy; let me see: Oh, mamsell, portez one glass 


_ d'eau,” (pointing to a glass and the water on the dressing- 
| table.) “ Oui, oui, madame, un verre d'eau.” 


| 


a 


Yes, oui; et un petty poo de chose dans it.” “ Un verre 
d’eau et quelque chose dedans?” exclaimed the puzzled 
abigail, apparently at her wit’s end, when all at once a 


| light seemed to break in upon her. “ Ah, que je suis bite! 


je comprends & cette heure, c’est une veilleuse qu’on veut: 
je vais la chercher a |'instant,” and out of the chamber she 
darted. “ Now, Frank, what do you think of that?” said 
Mrs. T——, quite delighted with her profound knowledge 
of the French, “ don’t you think I speak the language ex- 
ceedingly well?” “Indeed you do, my love; I am aston- 
ished when and where you picked it all up.” “Oh, don’t 
he surprised at that; I have a natural talent for languages, 
and if | were to stop here a month I should parley as well 
as the natives. But here comes the girl with your grog; 
don’t let her come in, take it from her at the door.” Ac- 
cordingly the husband did as he was bid, took the glass, 
dismissed the maid with an approving nod, turned 
better half, who was just considering how two people were 
to sleep in such a narrow bed. “ Here is my love to you, 
Bessy.” “ Thank you, Frank, but pray leave a drop at the 
bottom.” But oh, horrible! instead of a stiff glass of grog, 
it was a night light, for so the girl had understood the 
order. Poor Frank had nearly swallowed the whole, when 
he was stopped by the floating wick and a most violent 
feeling of disgust. How shall I deseribe his loathing and 
his rage, or his wife’s 
not repress, in spite of every effort at her husband’s ridicu- 
lous blunder? The poor fellow is now reconciled to the 
joke, which, he says, was the fruits of his wife having a 
natural talent for learning languages. 


to his 


scream of laughter, which she could 


FEMALE DUELS. 

A considerable number of duels are on record as having 
been fought by women in France, sometimes with the pistol 
and at others with the sword 
for jenlousy, and at others with their lovers. The actress 
Maupin, of the opera, in the time of Louis XIV, was a 
Having once at a ball behaved in a very 


sometimes with each other 


famous duelist. 
rude manner to a lady, she was requested to leave the 
room, which she did on the condition that those gentlemen 
who had warmly espoused the lady's cause should aceom- 
pany her. After a hard combat with them in succession, 
she killed them all, and quietly returned to the ball-room. 
And so late as 1727, a lady of Chateaureux, whose husband 
had received a slapin the face without resenting the insult, 
called out the offender, and in a duel with swords severely 
wounded him. 


BOOK BORROWING. 

Those who have collected books, and whose or od-nature 
has prompted them to accommodate their friends with 
them, will feel the sting of an answer which a man of wit 
inade to one who lamented the diflieulty which he found in 
persuading his friends to return the volumes which he had 
lent them. “Sir,” said he, your acquaintances find, I sup- 
pose, that it is much more easy to retain the books them- 
selves than what is contained inthem.” Nothing can be 
more mean and unkind than to borrow books of persons, 
and to lose them, as is too frequently the case. If my friend 

if, by so doing, he saves 
or if, also, by the loan, I 
it 
base and ungrateful either to suffer the book to be injured, 


cratifies my request in lending 
me ihe expense of purchasing 

gain considerable information or intellectual profit Is 
or not to return it. I give this asa hint to some who are 
more in the habit of derrewing than re 


furning books. 


Buck's Ancedotes 
JUKE. 


CRACKING A 


The New-Orleans Picayune says that the confectioners 
not long since introduced some new fancy-work in their 
line, representing almonds, Madeira nuts, &e. in sugar. 

A jocose landlady the other day handed one of her new 
boarders a small basket of these disguised comfits, desiring 
him to taste them. He at once (being, perhaps, not so 
green as the lady might have imagined) caught up a pair 
of nut-crackers and smashed one of the sugar Madeira nuts 

"O, don’t!” said the landlady in alarm, " it’s only a joke.” 

"Well, my dear lady,” said the new boarder, “I'm only 


cracking a joke !” 


Sir Philip Sidney soys—" He travels safe and not unplea- 
sautly, who is guarded by poverty and guided by love. 


Joys 


' their sitting to him; 


FAMILY CIRCLE, 


THE 


MISCELLANEOUS READINGS, 


TRIFLES. 
Since tnifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all can please ; 
Oh! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 
Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain; 
‘Lo bless mankind with tides of flowing wealth, 
With power to grace them, or to crown with health, 
Our little lot denies. But heaven decrees 
To all the gift of ministering to ease ; 
The gentle offices of patient love, 
Beyond all flattery and all price above ; 
The mild forbearance of another's fault; 
The taunting word suppress'd as soon as thought: 
On these heaven bade the sweets of life depend, 
And cherished fortune when it made a friend. 
A solitary blessing few ean find, 
Our joys with those we love are intertwined ; 
And he whose wakeful tenderness removes 
The obstructing thorn which wounds the friend he loves, 
Smoothes not another's rugged path alone, 


} 


But scatters roses to adorn his own. 


To be content that times to come should only know there 
Was such aman, not caring whether they knew more of 
him, was a frigid ambition in Cardan ; disparaging his hor- 
oscopal inclination and judgment of himself, who cares to 
subsist, like Hippoerates’ patients, or Achilles’ horses, in 
Homer, naked 
noble acts, which are the balsam of our memories, the en- 


under nominations, without deserts and 


telechia and soul of our subsistencies, To be nameless in 
worthy deeds exceeds an infamous history. The Canaan- 
itish woman lives more happily without a name than He- 
rodias with one. And who had not rather have been the 
good thief tian Pilate ?¢ 

The litte that I 


mankind teaches me to look upon its errors in sorrow, not in 


Sir T. Browne. 


have seen of the world and know of 


anger. When I take the history of one poor heart that has 
sinned and suffered, and represent to myself the struggles 
and temptations it passed throngh, the brief pulsation of 
the tears of regret; the feebleness of purpose; the 
pressure of want; the desertion of friends; the seorn of the 
world that has little charity; the desolation of the soul's 
sanctuary and threatening voices within; health gone; 
happiness gone; even hope, that remains the longest, gone : 
] would fain leave the erring soul of fellow-iman with Him 
from whose hands it came. Long fellow. 
Pious women are the women who bless, dignify and adorn 
society. The painter, indeed, does not make his fortune by 
the jeweller is neither brought into 
vogue by furnishing their diamonds, nor undone by not be- 
ing paid for them; the prosperity of the milliner does not 
depend on aflixing their name to a cap ora collar; the poet 
does not celebrate them —but they possess the affection of 
their husbands, the attachment of their children, the esteem 
of the wise and in vl > and abo 4 all, the Vy ~ SsCss His favor, 
“whom to know ts life eternal.” 1. Moore 
Surely the wish to be remembered with affection is 
hardly weakness, 


a The warrior’s or the poet's hope ot 


immortality on the earth —the laurel that binds the lyre or 


the sword —is, perhaps, the most daring, yet the emptiest 


of all imaginary vanities; but there is something holier and 
sweeter in the dream of living in the love of those that have 
known us—itis, indeed, prolonging attachments beyond the 
grave, and, perhaps, derives its charm from an innate feel- 
ing in the breast of man, that friends part not here forever. 

There are two periods in the life of man in which the 
evening hour ts peculiarly interesting—youth and old age. 
In youth we love its mellow moonlight, its million of stars, 
its soothing shade and sweet serenity. Amid these scenes 
we can commune with those we love and twine the wreath 
of friendship, while there are none to witness but the gor- 
ceous heavens and the spirits that hold their endless Sab- 
bath there. We look abroad on creation spread in the slum- 
ber of a moonlight scene around, and, wrapt in contempla- 
tion, fancy we see and hear the songs of other and purer 
worlds. It seems an emblem of the calm and tranquil clos: 
of a busy life. It spreads its quiet wings above the grave, 
and seems to promise that all shall be peace beyond it. 

Man should carry life, like a spirited faleon, in his hands. 
allow it to mount into the ether, and be able to call! it back 
again to earth whenever it is necessary, 
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GLEAN S FROM RARE WORKS. 


A ROSEBUD COURTSHIP. 


A TALE OF UTOPIA. 


PY BISHOP BERKELEY. 
Two twin brothers had fallen in love with the same 


woman, and she with them. The men and the woman 


| haste, not minding the flower, it fell down, and was trod {| when she came into the room. I happened to be there pre- 
| sent, being sent before by the Pophar, [father of the peo- 


lived in different parts of the same nome [or province, | and 


met accidentally at one of their great solemnities; it was 
at the feast of the Sun, which is kept twice a year, be- 
cause their kingdom lies between the tropics, but more on 
this side the line than the other. 
casion that they have two springs and two summers, At 


the beginning of each spring there are great feasts in every | 


nome in honor of the Sun; they are held in the open fields, 
in testimony of his being the immediate cause (in their 
opinion) of the production of all things. All the sacrifice 
they offer to him are five little pyramids of incense, accord- 
ing to the number of their nomes, placed on the altar in 
plates of gold till they take fire of themselves. Five young 
men, and as many women, are deputed by the governors 
to perform the office of placing the pyramids of incense on 
the altar: they are clad in their spangled robes of the color 
of the nome, with crowns on their heads, marching up two 
by two, a man and a woman, between two rows of young 
men and women, placed theatre-wise one above another; 
and make the most beautiful show that eyes can behold. 
It happened that one of the twin brothers was deputed, 
with the young lady I am speaking of, to make the first 
couple for placing the incense upon the altar. They mareh- 
ed up on different sides till they came up to the altar; when 
they have placed the incense they salute each other and 
cross down, the men by the ranks of the women, and the 
women by the men, which they do with wonderful grace, 
becoming such an august assembly. The design of this is 
to encourage a decorum in the carriage of the young peo- 
ple, and to give them a si ht of each other in their greatest 
lustre. When the five couple have performed their cere- 
mony, the other ranks come two by two to the altar, salut- 
ing each other and crossing as before, by which means the 
young people have an opportunity of secing every iman and 
woman of the whole company, though the placing of them 
is done by lot. If they have not any engagement before, they 
generally take the first liking to one another at such inter- 


views, and the woman's love and choice being what deter- | 


mines the marriage, without any view of interest, being all 
equal in quality, the young gallants make it their business 
to gain the affection of the person they like by their future 
services. To prevent inconvenience of rivalship at the be- 
ginning, if the man be the person the woman likes, he pre- 
sents her with a flower just in the bud, which she takes 


| 


and puts it in her breast. If she is engaged before, she shows | 


him one, to signify her engagement; which if in the bud 
only, shows the courtship is gone no further than the first 
proposal and liking; if half blown, or the like, it is an em- 
blem of further progress; if full blown, it signities that her 
choice is determined, from whence they can never recede; 
that is, she can challenge the man that presents it, but he 
cannot challenge her till she has worn it publicly. if any 
dislike should happen after that, they are to be shut up, ne- 
ver to have any husband. If she has no engagemeut, but 
does not approve of the person, she makes him a low cour- 
tesy, with her eyes shut till he is gone away. The women, 
it is true, for all this, have some little coquettish arts, dis- 


sembling their affections now and then, but not often. If 
the man be engaged, he wears some favor or other to show | 


it; if he likes not the woman, he presents her with nothing ; 
if the woman should make some extraordinary advances 


without any of his side, she has liberty to live a maid or to 


be disposed of among the widows, being looked upon as 


such who, by the by, marry none but widowers. But to | 


return to the twins. 

It happened that the brother who went with the lady to 
the altar, seeing she had no bud upon her breast, fell in 
love with her, and she with him; the awe of the ceremony 
hindered them from taking any further notice of one another 
at that time. As she went down the ranks the other brother 
saw her, and fell in love with her likewise, and contrives 
to meet her with a bud in his hand, just as the ceremony 
ended, which she accepts of, taking him to be the person 
wko had marched up with her to the altar; but being 
ubliged to go off with the other young ladies, whether the 


This situation is the oc- | 


under foot. Just as she was recovered, the brother who 


performed the ceremony came up and presented his bud, 
she thinking it had been that she had lost, received it with 
a look that showed he had made a greater progress in her 
affections than what that flower expressed; the laws not 
permitting any further conversation at that juncture, they 
retired to their respective habitations. Some time after, the 
brother who had the luck to present the first flower, whom 
for distinction I shall call the younger brother, as he really 


yas, found a way to make her a visit by stealth at a grated | 


window, which, as I observed, was publicly prohibited by 
the wise governors, but privately counived at to enhance 
their love. He came to her, and after some amorous con- 
versation, makes bold to present her the more advanced 
mark of his affection, which she accepted of, and gave him 
in return a searf worked with hearts separated by little 
brambles, to show there were some difficulties for him to 
overcome yet; however, they gave one another mutual as- 
surances of love, and he was permitted to profess himself 
her lover, without declaring her name, for some private 
reasons she had. Not long after the elder brother came, and 


dow. The night was very dark, so that he could not see 
the second flower which sie had in her bosom, only she 
received him with greater signs of joy and freedom than 
he expected; but reflecting on the signs he had remarked 
in her countenance, and after her illness, by a sort of natural 
vanity for his own merits, flaitered himself that her passion 
was rather greater than his, excused himself for being so 


| 
1] 
| 


| 
| 
| 


{ 
} 


|| 
| event, called her mother and women to come to her assist- 
ance; who carried her into another room, undressed her, 


| 


| 
| 


procured an opportunity of meeting her at the same wine | 


} 
| 
} 


{ 
{ 


! 


long without seeing her, and added, that if ne were to be |! 


guided by the height of his flame, he would see her every 
night. She reflecting how lately she had seen him, thought 
his diligence was very extraordinary, but imputed it to the 
ardor of his passion; in fine, she gave him such assured 
signs of love, that he thought in himself he might pass 
the middle ceremony, and present her with the full-blown 
She took it, but told him she 
would not wear it for some time, till she had passed some 
forms, and had further proof of his constancy; but for his 
confirmation of her affection she put out her hand as far as 
the grate would permit, which he kissed with all the ar- 
dors of an enflamed lover, giving her a thousand assurances 
of his fidelity, and she in return gave him a ribband with 
two hearts interwoven with her own hair, separated only 
with a little hedge of pomegranates almost ripe, to show 
that the time of gathering the fruit was nigh at hand. 
Thus were the three lovers in the greatest degree of hap- 
piness imaginable; the brothers wore ber favors on ali 
public occasions, congratulating each other for the success 


flower, to make sure of her. 


in their amours; but as lovers affect a secrecy in all they 
do, never telling one another who were the objects of their 
affection. 

The next great feat drew on, when the younger brother 
thought it was time to present the last mark of his affec- 
tion, in erder to demand her in marriage, which was usual- 


tl further than the first liking. Then they asked which of the* 


) . . . 
; soon as the ceremony was over, not knowing of his bro- 


. . . +s ' 
ly performed in those public solemnities. He told her he | 


hoped it was now time to reward his flame by wearing || 


the open flower, as a full sign of her consent, and gave her 
a full-blown artificial carnation, with gold flames and little 
hearts on the leaves, interwoven with wonderful art and 
ingenuity, She, thinking it had been a repetition of the ar- 
dor of his affection, took it, and put it in her bosom with 
all the marks of tenderness by which the fair sex in all 
countries know how to reward all the pains of their lovers 
ina moment. Upon this he resolved to ask her of her pa- 
rents, Which was the only thing necessary on his side, the 


| woman having a right to demand any man’s son in the 


| 


! 


concern she had been in, in performing the ceremony before | 
i! 


such an illustrious assembly, or the heat of the weather, or 
the joy she conceived in finding her affection reciprocal, or 
all together, had such an effect that she fell into a fainting- 


fit among her companions; who opening her bosom in |, 


kingdom if he had but presented her with the last mark 
of his affection. The elder brother having given in his some 
time before, thought the parents’ approbation was the only 
thing wanting on his side, and resolves the same day on 
the same thing. They were strangely surprised to meet 
one another; but seeing the different favors, they did not 
know what to make of it. When the father came, they 
declared the cause of their coming in terms which fully 
expressed the agony of their minds: the father was in as 
great concern as they were, assuring them that he had but 


one daughter, who, he was confident, would never give such 


encouragement to two lovers at the same time, contrary 


to their laws; but seeing their extreme likeness, he guessed 


there must be some mistake. Upon this the daughter was 
sent for, who being informed it was to declare her consent 
in the choice of her lover, she came down with four flowers 
in her bosom, not thinking but the two full-blown had be- 
longed to the same person, since she had received two be- 
fore she had worn the first. The description the poets give 
of the goddess Venus rising out of the sea could not be 
more beautiful than the bloom that appeared in her cheeks 


|| ple,] to let the father know of the regent’s intended visit, 


that, being a considerable officer, he might order his con- 
cerns accordingly. As soon as the young lady heard the 
cause of their coming, and saw them indistinguishably like 
each other, with the public signs of her favors wrought 
with her own hand, which they brought along with them, 
she screamed out, “I am betrayed !” and immediately fell 
in a2 swoon on the floor, almost between her two lovers, 
The father, in a condition very little better, fell down by 
his daughter, and bathing her with his tears, called to her 
to open her eyes, or he must die along with her. The 
young men stood like statues, with rage and despair in 
their looks at the same time. I being the only indifferent 
person in the room, though extremely surprised at the 


|| and by proper remedies brought her at last to herself. The 


first word she said was, “Oh, Berilla! what have you 
done ¢” All the rest was nothing but sobs and sighs, enough 
to melt the hardest heart. When she was in a condition to 
explain herself, she declared she liked the person of the 
man who went up with her to the altar; that some time 
after the same person, as she thought, had presented her 
with the first marks of his affection, which she accepted 
of, and in tine had given her consent by wearing the full- 
blown flower; but which of the two brothers it belonged 
to she could not tell; adding, that she was willing to sub. 
mit to the decision of the elders, or to undetgo what pu- 
nishment they thought fit for her heedless indiscretion ; but 
protested that she never designed to entertain two persons 
at the same time, but took them to be the same person. 
The care of their marriages being one of the fundamentals 
of their government, and there being no provision in the 
law for this extraordinary case, the matter was referred to 
the Pophar regent, who was to be there in a few days. 
Guards in the meantime were set over the brothers. for 


| fear of mischief, till a full hearing. 


The affair was discussed before the Pophar regent, and 


| the rest of the elders of the place. The three lovers ap 


| peared before them, each in such agony as cannot be ex- 


pressed. The brothers were so alike it was hard to distin- 
guish one from the other. The regent asked them which 
of the two went up to the altar with the young lady; the 
elder said it was he, which the younger did not deny. The 


| Jady being interrogated, owned she designed to entertain 


the person that went up with her to the altar, but went no 


two brothers gave the first flower; the younger said he 


l presumed he did, since he fell in love with her as she went 


down the ranks, and contrived to give her the flower as 


| ther’s affection, neither did she bear any mark of engage- 


ment, but accepted of his service; the lady likewise own- 
ing the receipt of such a flower, but that she lost it, faint- 
ing away in the crowd; but when, as she thought, he re- 
stored it to her, she did not like him quite so well as when 
she received it the first time, supposing them to be the 
same person. Being asked who gave her the second, third, 
and last mark of engagement ; it appeared to be the younger 
brother whose flower she wore publicly in her bosom ; but 


' then she received the full-blown flower from the elder bro- 
! ther also. The judges looked at one another for some time, 
| not knowing well what to say to the matter. Then the re- 


gent asked her, when she gave her consent, if she did not 
understand the person to be him that went up with her to 
the altar. She owned she did, which was the elder; but 


in fact had placed her affections on the person who gave 


| 


her the first flower, which was the younger, Then the 
two brothers were placed before her, and she was asked, 
that supposing she were now at liberty, without any en- 
gagement, which of the two brothers she would choose for 
her husband? She stopt, and blushed at the question; but 
at length said the younger had been more assiduous in his 
courtship; and with that burst into tears, casting a look at 
the younger brother, which easily showed the sentiments 
of her heart. Every one was in the last suspense how the 
regent would determine the case; and the young men ex- 
pressed such a concern in their looks as if the final sentence 
of life and death, happiness or misery, was to be pronounced 
to them: when the regent, with a countenance partly se- 
vere as well as grave, turning towards the young lady, 
* Daughter,” said he, “ your ill fortune, or indiscretion, has 
deprived you from having either of them: both you cannot 


| have, and you have given both an equal right: if either of 


them will give up their right, you may marry the other— 
not else. What do you say, sons,” said he, “ will you con- 
tribute to make one of you happy?” They both persisted 
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they would not give up their right till the last gasp. | (Mr. Ledbury waits to be asked something about Norma, || she anticipates several pretty compliments when she has 


* Then,” says the regent, turning to the lady, who was al- 
most dead with fear and confusion, “ since neither of them 
will give up their right, I pronounce sentence on you, to be 


shut up from the commerce of men till the death of one of | 


your lovers; then it shall be left to your choice to marry 
the survivor.” So giving orders to have her taken away, 
the court was going to break up, when the younger 


| 


brother, falling on his knees, cries out, “I yield my right | 


rather than the adorable Berilla should be miserable on my 
account; let me be shut up from the commerce of men for 
being the occasion of so divine a creature’s misfortune. Bro- 
ther, take her, and be happy. And you, divine Berilla, only 


rdon the confusion my innocent love has Lrought upon | 


you; and then I shall leave the world in peace.” Here the 
whole court rose up, and the young man was going out, 
when the regent stopped him. “Hold, son,” says he, 
"there is a greater happiness preparing for you than you 
expect; Berilla is yours; you alone deserve her, you prefer 
her good to your own; and as I find her real love is for you, 
here join your hands, as I find your hearts are already.” 
They were married immediately; the regent leaving be- 
hind him a vast idea, not only of his justice but wisdom, in 
so intricate a case. 





OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


AN EVENING PARTY. 


No sooner are fifteen or sixteen presentable persons as- 
sembled than the mistress of the house experiences a slight 
temporary relief to the uphill attempt at conversation of 
the last twenty minutes, by thinking that a quadrille may 
be formed. Whereupon, if the music has arrived, the orches- 
tra commences to tune. The piano flourishes in the chord 
of D minor, whilst the cornopean blows through all his 
joints, turns his instrument topsy-turvy, and performs a 
pleasing little composition all to himself, in which the A 
isvery predominant; and the harp, introducing all the notes 
in the above-named chord at once, appears carrying on a 
fierce contest between his own feet and some refractory 
pedals, which he fiually subdues 

The lady of the house throws a comprehensive coup 
dail over her assembled visiters, and at last pitches upon a 
tall young man with short hair, spectacles, and turned-up 
wristbands—as if he was about to wash his hands with his 
coat on. His fate is sealed; and she advances towards him, 
blandly exclaiming, “ Mr. Ledbury, allow me to introduce 
you to a partner.” Hereat Mr. Ledbury blushes, and utters 
a subdued expression of the happiness he should feel at 
such a proceeding, and consigning himself to the guardian- 
ship of the hostess, is paraded across the room, and pre- 
sented to a douguet, with a young lady attached to it by a 
chain and ring of or-molu. “ Miss Hamilton—Mr. Led- 
bury.” The introduction is accomplished, and the lady 
pounces upon another couple with the rapidity of a kite in 
petticoats. 

As the quadrille does not commence immediately upon 
the introduction, and Mr. Ledbury has never seen Miss 
Hamilton before, and has not the least idea in what style 
of conversation he should address her—whether she is slow 
or fast, dullish or clever, a flirt or a prude, and likes music 
or politics, —he suddenly evinces indefatigable perseverance 
it endeavoring to button his glove, and then assumes an 
air of immovability near her chair that would do honor to 
Madame Tussaud, until the quadrille is forming, when he 
offers her his arm with a gravity well suited to the import- 
ant business he is about to enter upon—his first actual 
speech being, “ Is this place agreeable?” in tones of mel- 
littuous and insinuating mildness. 

Of Le Pantalon we have little to say, for it passes off in 
extreme silence; nota word being spoken, except when 
some young gentleman begs the pardon of some young lady 
for treading on her blond flounce in the chaine Anglaise. As 
the opening bars of L’Eté are played, Mr. Ledbury, who 
has been concocting a sentence for the last five minutes, 
makes a bold effort, and begins the conversation with Miss 
Hamilton, who appears io be searching after some imagi- 
nary object amongst the petals of her houguet. 

Mr. L. “Have you been to many parties this season?” 

Miss H. " Not a great many.” 

(Pause. Mr. Ledbury re-adjusts the refractory glove-hut- 
ton, and Miss Hamilton continues the bouquet investi gation. 
The gentleman invents another sentence.) 

Mr. L. " What do you think of Miss Kemble ? 

Miss H. “I am sorry to say I have not heard her,” 
({Minim rest.) “ Have you ?” 

Mr. L. “Oh yes! several times.” 


| which inquiry not arriving, he rubs an idea upon another 

tack.) 

Mr. L. “ What do you think of our vis-d-ris ?” 

Miss H. “ Which one ?” 

| Mr. L. “ The lady with that strange head-dress—do you 
know her ?” 

| Miss H. “It is Miss Brown—my cousin.” 





that he might have some chance of falling through a trap, 


and disappearing into the room below.) 


During this interesting conversation the tep and hottom 
couples have been performing L’Eté with all due pro- 
priety; but the first confusion takes place as they begin at 
the sides. We believe it has never yet been definitely 
agreed upon, notwithstanding the investigation of the most 
celebrated Terpsichorean professors, who should commence 
the side figure of L’Eté. At first the company remain per- 
fectly motionless ; next, they all rush forward at once, and 
then as speedily retura, each imagining that the other is 
about to commence ; and at last some spirited young lady 
patriotically sacrifices herself, and, like a female Marcus 
Curtius, in fu//e ilusion, plunges into the gulf; after which 
the figure terminates correctly.” 

The gentlemen bow, the ladies bend; and the whole 
party then begin to indulge in a promenade without the 
concert, by describing a large circle round the room, bear- 


ing as grave a demeanor as if they were priests and druid- 
esses marching on for the commencement of Norma. The 
mistress is slightly fidgety. It is almost too early for her 
guests to go down for refreshment, because the tea and 
coffee-cups still occupy the spoons and tables where the ice 
is to be at an advanced period of the evening. Besides, ice 
is expensive ; and since, as We have before stated, the most 
unimportant and least cared-for guests always arrive the 
earliest, it is not good policy io introduce anything above 
negus and rout-cakes before eleven. Whereupon she em- 
barks across the room on a private mission to the leader of 
the orchestra, and desires him to be good enough to play a 
waltz. This is the most difficult part of the evening party 
tactics. A waltz is never established at any time without 
a prolonged desire on the part of everybody to relinquish 
the honor of commencing it; but in the fresdeur of the first 
attempt there does not appear the least chance of such a 
consummation ever taking place; and musicians play the 
Nachtwandler and Avrera all through before a single couple 
can muster up sufficient valor to commence. At last the ex- 
ample is set by one daring pair, timidly followed by another 
couple, and then by another, who get out of step at the 
end of the first round, after treading severely upon the ad- 
vanced toes of the old Jady in a very flowery cap and plum- 
colored satin, who is sitting at the top of the room, and 
who from that instant deprecates waltzing as a very strange 
amusement for young ladies, and not at all consistent with 
her own ideas of feminine decorum. Mr. Ledbury does not 
waltz; but, nevertheless, gets into a temporary scrape by 
mistaking a gentleman who comes into the room in a white 
neckeloth for the waiter, and requesting he will be good 
enough to bring him a glass of lemonade. 
During the last waltz and quadrille the knocker on the 
street-door has not known an instant of repose ; indeed, you 
would think it was attacked with a violent fit of cold 
shivers, did you not conceive that the constant pereussion 
must keep it almost at a white heat. It is now that the 
really nice persons arrive-—not the guarter-past niners, who 
have no other object in view than to dart about in every 
quadrille like pith figures on an electrifying machine—to 
look exceedingly warm after every waltz, and to eat enor- 
mous quantities of cold fowl and collared eel at supper—but 
an effective importation of good-looking young men, and a 
corresponding train of handsome demorselles @ marier, 
whose dresses keep up a continual rustling as, shedding 

, rays of beauty and fragrance around them in every direction, 
they ascend the staircase. 

The rooms fill to a degree which gives you a very fair 
idea of the hold of a slave-ship, or the dungeon at Caleut- 
ta; fresh introductions take place, and budding flirtations 
are visible at certain intervals, which only await the in- 


fluence of a few genial showers of champaigne to bring | 
g 


them to maturity. Suddenly a subdued murmur floats about 
the room, indicative of a wish to obtain silence—sh-sh-sh- 
sh-sh! a young lady is about to indulge the company with 
'a song. This announcement delights every body—the 
guests are delighted, becaus it is proper and imperative 
to be so, under such circurstances—the mistress of the 
house is delighted, because the performance carries on time 
for ten or fifteen minutes—and the young lady herself is 


, delighted, because it is a piece of allowable exhibition, and 


(Mr. Ledbury wishes a pantomime was being performed, 


j 
' 


| 


concluded. 

The process of singing a song at an evening party may 
be thus described :—The young lady, on being led to the 
piano, first throws a timid glance round the room—ostensi- 
bly to evince a gentle confusion—in reality to see who is 
looking at her. She then observes to the mistress of the 
house “that she is not in very good voice, having a slight 


cold,” which she confirms by a faint sound, something be- 


| this evening;” 


i which makes the drops 


tween a sigh, a smile, and a single-knock cough. The hos- 
tess replies, “Oh, but you always sing so delightfully.” 
The young lady answers “ that she is certain she cannot 
to strengthen which position she makes 
some young gentleman exceedingly joyous by giving him 
her bouguet to hold; and, drawing off her gloves in the 
most approved style, tucks them behind one of the candle- 
sticks, together with her filmy handkerchief, in such a 
fashion that its deep-laced border or embroidered name 
may be seen to the best advantage. 

The top of the piano, which had been opened for the 
quadrilles, is then shut down by an active gentleman, who 
pinches his fingers in the attempt. As she piays the chords 
of the key she is about to luxuriate in, every body is not 
perfectly silent, so she finds the music-stool too high or too 
low, or something of the kind, and the pedals appear ex- 
ceedingly difficult to be found. At length every thing being 
sull, she plays the symphony again, and then smiling at 
“that 


break down,” brings out the opening note of a recitative, 
] 


the hostess, and saying she is certain she shall 
of the chandelier vibrate again, 
and silences a couple who are whispering all sorts of soft 
nothings on a ceuseuse in a back drawing-room. 

When the young lady has concluded, and the gentle ap- 
plause of the kidded palms has died away, the hostess ex- 
presses the intensity of her obligation for such a delightful 
treat, and says, “Iam sure, Miss Mitchell, you must re- 
quire some little refreshment after your exertions ;” where- 
upon useful Mr. Ledbury, who chances to be near the piano, 
and has danced once with the lady, offers his arm, and they 
glide down stairs. Fearful of again falling into his previous 
contretemps With respect to the white neckeloths, he re- 
verses his error, and now mistakes the waiter for one of the 
guests, blandly inquiring if he heard Miss Mitehell’s charm- 
ing song, Which so confuses the poor man, that, upon being 
asked for a glass of lemonade, or rather a custard-cupful, 
he pours some negus into an ice-plate, and dips a wafer- 
cake into the jug of hot water which is close at hand to 
revive the t a-spuous, 

When Mr. Ledbury and Miss Mitchell go up stairs again 
they find a new quadrille has been formed in their absence, 
upon which they take possession of a vacant cane-seat, 
and having observed that it is very warm, that the rooms 
are very nice for dancing, and that the music is very good, 
relapse into their owe reflections. 


Londoa Charivari, 


THE MISERIES OF CARVING, 
Tur 


val razor-strops; why has the same genius never been ap- 


world has been torn by the contending claims of ri- 


plied to the production of some equally ready and sure 
means of sharpening carving-knives ? The happiness of do- 
mestic life depends to a degree, far beyond what could 
have been previously supposed, on the good serviceable 
condition of this article of conveniency. That famous con- 
junction of grievances, a smoky house and a scolding wife, 
is not complete without a bluat earving-knife. It is an evil 
which eve ry one possessing that unportant essential, miecal 
to carve, must have felt to be among the most frequently 


occurring, and in quality one of the most vexing which he 


has ever known. 

Ina state of collapse from hunger, you hear the announces 
ment of dinner. You pass with ill-maintained deliberation 
to the table where the viands are spread. You think to be 
satisfied without delay; but, lo! you find your carving-knife 
totally disqualified for its duty. You have to wait ten mi- 
nutes in an agony of appetite and vexation, tll some hur- 
ried and imperfect remedy has been applied, after which 
you ence more try to carve, and perhaps now partially suc- 
ceed. But the thwarting and delay have put you out of hu- 
mor with yourself, your dinner, and your wife; and that 
food which was designed to comfort and sustain you, is des 
prived of one-half of its value. Ten to one you don’t get 
into a tolerable conceit with the general frame of things in 
this world for the whole evening. 

Or I shall suppose you entertaining a choice selection of 
your friends at dinner. The broad sirloin is before you. Al- 
most every body eats beef, for the veal has been discovered 


| to be alittle underdone. The demand is incessant. You are 


told that Mrs. 8. will trouble you; that Miss D. wishes 
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a slice rather rare; that Mr. T. is waiting; and much more | 


to the like purpose. But it seems that wait they must, all i 


of them. The knife is in its usually inept condition. Your 
attempts to penetrate the crisp cartilage at the top prove 
allin vain. You toil, you struggle, you groan in secret. 
You try a common knife, without in the least improving 
the case. A steel is brought, and you hastily endeavor to 
give a tithe of that sharpness which ought to have been 
deliberately conferred by the powers of the scullery in the 
course of the morning. But you have been disconcerted 

and heated, and your hand has become unsteady. The 

consequence is, that the slices which you send away are 

rude and ungainly masses, quite unworthy of your skill 

and experience as a carver; and the dinner is eaten half 
cold, which might have been eaten warm. All the time, 

you are compelled, by the tyrannical laws of society, to 

maintain a smiling and cheerful frout, while secretly mor- 

tified to the last degree. 

A blunt carving-knife is sufficient to give a fatal turn to 
the whole current of a life. An amiable youth, of retiring 
manners, loved a young lady who was thought to be pretty 
equally balanced between him and a rival somewhat his 
senior. One day it was contrived by a benevolent hostess 
that he was placed next the fair damsel at dinner. Ile was 
asked to carve a fowl opposite to him, and amongst those | 
whom he had to help was his mistress. He tried to show 
his skill, of which he really had some portion, by carving 
the fowl in an easy, genteel fashion; but either some su- 
pernatural power, unfavorable to his suit, had previously 
blunted the knife, or it had become blunt through mere 
ordinary use, and had not been sharpened when it ought. 
He drew the dish nearer; he began to look anxiously for 
joints; he strained, he perspired, he became excited. Still 
he was baffled in all his endeavors. Meanwhile he felt that 
the eyes of Emmeline were upon him, and that to have 
detached the wing which she wanted, and laid it upon her 
plate, would have been worth untold gold. Alas! in one 
last, desperate effort, he caused the whole fowl to fly into 
her lap! Reader, only think what must have been the feel- 
ings of this unfortunate youth, as he forked up the errant 
hen from the lap of his lady-love, while all eyes were bent 
upon him and her, and waiting-maids were flying in all di- 
rections to give the assistance that was altogether in vain 
for the great object. Is it to be wondered at that Emmeline 
preferred the rival, and that our youth was, three months 
after, on his way to bury his grief and shame in the back 
settlements of Australia ? 

Blunt knives go deeper into the physiology of common 
existence than could be supposed from their character. Un- 
able, without a great struggle, to cut your meat into suffi- 
ciently small pieces, you trust to your teeth instead. But 
perhaps your teeth are bad, or a natural hastiness disquali- 
ues you for going through the process of mastication deli- 
berately. You consequently swallow your food in a state 
not nearly so well prepared as it ought to be for the pro- 
cess of digestion, and thus injure your health. 

Ladies, if you wish your husbands to preserve their tem- 
per or their health; if you wish to save young men from 
disgrace in the eyes of their lady loves, have your knives 
well sharpened. It is a sacred duty, which you cannot ne- 
glect without the most serious evils ensuing. 

Perhaps our whole system of carving meat at table is 
bad. A free-born Roman gentleman could never have sub- 
mitted to the drudgery of cutting fiesh and fowl! to pieces 
for a set of hungry guests, whilst himself was as hungrily 
waiting for his own share of the feast. He had all this ser- 
vice performed by slaves. Juvenal describes these fellows 
standing ata side-table, dissecting the dishes and handing 
the pieces to the guests as they were wanted: 

Meantime, to put thy partner to the test, 

Lo, the spruce carver, to his task address’d, 

Skips like a har!equin from place to place, 

And waves his knife with pantomimie grace, 

Til every dish be ranged, and every joint 

Dissected by just rules from point to point. 

Thou think’st this folly—’tis a vulgar thought; 

‘To such perfection now is carving brought, 

That different gestures by our carving men 

Are used for different dishes, hare and hen, &c. 

G fford’s Translation. 

It also appears that appropriate music played all the time. 
There is nothing to hinder us from having a class of sup- 


plementaries for these duties, such as is customary on the || 


continent. It would be a new and splendid feature at our | 
dinner-parties, to see a spruce carver flourishing away ata 
side-table, Chambers. 
Sir W, Temple says—" The only way for a rich man to 
be healthy, is, by exercise and abstinence, to live as if he || 
was poor, which are esteemed the worst parts of poverty.” |! 


POLLY PEABLOSSOW’S WEDDING. 
Under this title the Georgia “ Family Companion” re- 


; Sta 
} lates a story which has by this time caused the loss of 
|| several " buttons.’ 


, 


It is too long for our paper, but we 


give the closing scene. The justice of the peace called to 


| marry the parties, was long on his way—got lost—stalled, | 
| and what not, and was so taken up, after he arrived, in re- 


lating his impediments, that he forgot the marriage cere- 


| mony as prescribed by the church. 


He thought over everything he had ever learned by heart, 
even 

© Thirty days hath the month of September, 

* The same may be said of April, June, and November.” 
but all in vain—he could recolleet nothing that suited such 
an occasion. A suppressed titter all over the room adinon- 
ished him that he must proceed with something, and in the 
agony of desperation he began: 

"Know all men by these presents, that I’—here he 
paused and looked up to the ceiling, while an audible voice 
in a corner of the room was heard to say, “ He's drawing 


| a deed toa tract of land ”—and they all laughed. 


"In the name of God, Amen !”—he began a second time, 
only to hear a voice ina loud whisper say, “ He’s making 
his will now; [ thought he couldn't live long, he looks so 


powerful bad.” 

** Now T lav me down to sleep, 

“J pray the ——--———" 
was the next essay, when some erudite gentleman remarked, 
“Tle’s not dead, but going to sleep.” 

"O yes! O yes!” 

dut the squire was an indefatigable man, and kept trying. 
His next eflort was— 

" To all and singular, the sher’ 
to Jere? on us,” said two or three at once. 

Here a gleam of light flashed across the face of squire 
Tompkins. That dignitary looked around all at once with 
self-satisfaction, and in a grave and dignified manner said, 
"Mr. Hodgkins, hold up your right hand.” George Wash- 
ington obeyed and held up his hand. “ Miss Polly, hold up 
yours.” Polly, in her confusion, held up her left hand. 
"The other hand, Miss Peablossom.” And the squire pro- 
ceeded, in a loud and composed manner, to qualify them. 

"You, and each of you, do solemnly swear, in the pre- 


continued the squire. 


" Let’s run! he’s going 


sence of the present company, that you will perform all! and 
, singular the functions of a husband or wife, as the case 


may be, to the best of your knowledge and ability. 

"Good as wheat,” said Capt. Peablossom. “ Polly, my 
gal, come and kiss your oid father. I was discharged from 
the army, and set out for home to see your mother,” 


nn een we 


THE WATER-LILY. 
As the rose is the queen of the bower, so undoubtedly is 


the lily the empress of the lake. As she reclines upon her 


liquid throne she realizes her poetical Indian name, " Cu- | 
| mada,” or “ Delight of the Waters.’ 


There seems some- 
thing so emblematical of purity about this lovely plant, that 
the warning of Shakspeare not to paint it is singularly ap- 
propriate, and I shall not soil the fair petals of the flower 
by touching farther upon it. One remarkable circumstance, 
however, respecting the water lily demands attention, and 
that is, that its flowers expand only in bright weather, and 
under the influence of the midday sun, closing towards 
evening, when they either recline on the surface of the 
water or sink entirely under it. Hence the author of the 
"Moral of Flowers” has thus apostrophised the silver- 
crowned naiad : 

* Yes, thou art day’s own flower—for when he’s fled, 

Sorrowing thou droop’st beneath the wave thy head ; 

And watching, weeping through the live-long night, 

Look’st forth impatient for the dawning light; 

And, as it brightens into perfect day, 

Dost from its inmost folds thy breast display. 

Oh! that e’en I, from earth’s defilement free, 

Could bare my bosom to the light like thee!” 


The white water-lily is not of common occurrence, 
though often abounding in the bays and inlets of pellucid 
Alpine lakes. 
than filling some of the lone pools in Cromlyn Morass, near 
Swansea, where in the morning, during its flowering, the 
air is loaded with its remarkable brandy-like fragrance. 
The yellow water-lily, (Nuphar lutea,) though not assum- 
ing the magnificence of her sister and sovereign, yet is often 
in her train, and even when seen alone in retired brooks, 
spreading its golden orbs upon the dimpling wave, forms 
by no means an unattractive object. The lotos, or water- 


| lily of Egypt, (Nymphea lotus,) was anciently much cele- 


brated in the East, and was consecrated as the peculiar 
flower of the sun, who was styled “lord of the lotos.” 


I have never seen it in greater perfection | 


| The blue lotos, (Nymphea cerulea,) with " azure skirts and 


| vest of gold,” a native of Cashmere and Persia, has also 
| been often sung in eastern hyperbole, as a fit couch for the 

repose of the gods ; and in China and Japan various beauti- 
| ful species of this favourite genus are cultivated in the 
| tanks and ponds for their beauty and delightful fragrance. 
With these may be contrasted the humble frog-bit water- 
lily, (Hydrocharis Morsus-Rana@) of our own ditches and 
slow streams, whose leaves are scarcely larger than those 
of a sloe, and whose rumpled white flowers have only 
three petals. About wild commons and shady untrodden 
lanes, little shield-like pools often appear, whose waters 
are entirely hidden, roofed over with a verdant covering of 
the Hydrocharis ; and scattered about this emerald table 
appear the numerous white and delicate tri-petalled blos. 
soms, as if Titania and her fairy court had there prepared 
a pic-nic banquet in the shadowy retreat. On such a pic- 
ture | have gazed in the silence of a summer's evening, 
when (as these silvery flowers are long conspicuous in the 
twilight) the splendors of the broad rising moon has in- 
creased and harmonized the illusion of the scene. 


EDUCATION, 


MODERN 
"You're good for nothing.” “I am, indeed,” murmured 
poor Miss Priscille, with a gentle shake of her head anda 
low slow siga of acquiescence. Alas! as she ran over the 
catalogue of her accomplishments, the more she remem- 
bered what she could do for her sick parent, the more help- 
less and useless she appeared. For instance, she could hav 
embroidered a nighteap- 
Or netted him a silk purse— 
Or plaited him a guard-chain 
Or cut him out a wateh-paper— 
Or ornamented his braces with bead-work 
Or embroidered his waisteoat— 
Or worked him a pair of slippers— 
Or open-worked his pocket-handkerchief. 


She could even—if such an operation would have been 
comforting and salutary—have rough-cast him with shell- 
vwork— 

Or coated him with red or black seals— 

Or encrusted him with blue alum— 

Or stuck him all over with colored wafers— 

Or festooned him—— 
But, alas! alas! alas! what would it have availed her 
poor dear papa, in the spasmodics, if she had even 


tooned him, from top to toe, with litde rice-paper roses! 
Thomas Hood. 


fes- 


THE HOLLYHOCK. 


The old-fashioned hollyhock is the only landseape flower 
we possess—the only one, that is, whose forms and colors 
tell in the distance; and so picturesque is it, that perhaps 
no artist ever attempted to draw a garden without intro- 
ducing it, whether it were really there or not. By far the 
finest effect that combined art and nature ever produced in 
gardening were those fine masses of many-colored holly- 
hocks clustered round a weather-tinted vase; such as Sir 
Joshua delighted to place in the wings of his pictures. And 
what more magnificent than a long avenue of these tloral 
giants, the double and the single—not too straightly tied— 
backed by a dark thick hedge of old-fashioned yew. Such 
an avenue—without the dark thick hedge, which would 
certainly have been an improvement—we have seen, in the 
fulness of its autumn splendor, in the garden at Granton, 
near Edinburgh, the marime villa of a deep lawyer—and 
another may have been inspected by many of our readers 
at Bromley Hill. Here the hollyhocks broke the horizon 
with their obelisks of color; and the foreground was a 
mass of dahlias, American marigolds, mallows, asters, and 
migntionette. It was the most gorgeous mass of coloring 
we ever beheld. We do not often indulge in prophesy, but 
we will venture to stake our gardening credit, that within 
tive years’ time the hollyhock will again be restored to fa- 
vor, become a florist’s flower, and carry off horticultural 
London Quarterly 


prizes. 


LADIES’ FAVORITES, 


I have ever found that the men who are really most fond 
of the society of the ladies, who cherish for them a high 
respect, nay, reverence them, are seldom the most popular 
with the sex. Men of more assurance, whose tongues are 
lightly hung, who make words supply the place of ideas, 
and place compliment in the room of sentiment, are the fa- 
vorites., A true respect for woman leads to respectful action 
towards them, and this great distance is taken by them for 


| neglect and want of interest. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


gican Notes ror Generat Circvtation; by Charles Dickens, 
Harper & Brothers. 1842. 

NeakLy every one has read the Notes of Mr. Dickens, 
(simultaneously republished in four editions,) and nearly 
every one has been disappointed. They have found neither 
indiscriminating eulogy nor sweeping abuse; no tirades on 
the copy-right ; no glowing descriptions of his reception; | 
neither complacent self-glorification nor mock self-depreci- 
ation. Of all these errors he has happily steered clear, 
though indulgence in some of them would have added to 
the interest of his work. As it is, its chief merits and faults 
are the developments of one principle—humorous exagge- 
ration. Of this the very first page is a protracted example, 
and his picture of the minuteness of his cabin is most ela- | 
borately ludicrous. In the same vein is his caricature of 
the rolling of a ship at sea. When he tells us after various 
particulars that “ the state-room is standing on its head,” 
we almost expect to hear him repeat as a fact, Captain | 
Marryatt’s story of a vessel turning a somerset in a night- 
squall so rapidly, that the men never knew it till on the 
next morning they found a double turn in their hammock- 
ropes. So, too, corduroy roads are bad enough, but riding 
on them is scarcely to be compared io “ attempting to go 
up to the top of Saint Paul's in an omnibus.” Passages of 
this nature form, if not the staple, the peculiarity of the 
book. We are constantly reminded of Pickwick and Bar- 
naby Rudge; and the author has opened a new fountain of 
illustration, when he compares his own real sensations to 
those of his creation, “ the elder Mr. Willet.” Fiction and 
fact are thus so confused, that we cannot avoid dividing 
the merit of the author's amusing descriptions between his | 
observation and his invention. The fanciful similes of Sam 
Weller constantly recur. Stuart, the painter, when asked 
once Why be never marked his pictures with his name, re- 
plied, with the pride of conscious genius, “I mark them 
all over.” So too is this book “ marked all over” by the 
hand of Boz. Who but he would ever have compared con- 
viets in a striped uniform of blue and buff to “ faded tigers;” 
oran unpainted wooden church without a steeple to “ an 
enormous packing-box without any direction on it;” or the 
Kentucky giant walking among men six feet high to "a 
light-house bobbing among lamp-posts?” With these we 
find his old failings, and particularly his frequent want of 
tact in explaining a joke which he has just made, and by 
this expansion of it necessarily destroying its point, and 
mortifying the vanity of his readers, who, he seems to 
think, cannot comprehend it without his commentary. 

While the book is amusing and interesting, and written 
in a good-humored tone, and kind, though rather patroniz- 
ing spirit, a stranger would receive from it a very untrue 
impression of the country. This arises from the very proper 
course of Mr. Dickens in abstaining from any notice of his 
friends and associates here, and depicting only the features 
of public and unpolished life. The educated classes are 
nearly the same all over the world; of them he could say 
nothing ; and a stranger, re-constructing the western world 
from these notes, would leave them out altogether, and 
produce a population entirely such as met Boz in stages, 
and steamboats, and taverns. This injustice was perhaps 
unavoidable, but is none the less real. In all his pictures 
he does not go below the surface. He paints the foliage 
and branches of the tree, but does not stop to analyze the 
soil in which it grows, and to discriminate between the 
original tendency of the germ and the effect of surrounding | 
influences. But amid his bitter denunciations of the news- 
paper press and of slavery, and his tasteless obtrusivn of the 
necessity of spittoons, are found a hearty sympathy with 
the masses, a frank admission of the moral superiority of 
the American manufacturing system, and a deep interest in 
the institutions for the relief of the unfortunate and the 
criminal. Those who knew him here should pardon all his 
sins of commission and omission, in consideration of his 
tribute to the American people as " by nature frank, brave, 
cordial, hospitable and affectionate. Cultivation and refine- 
ment seem but to enhance their warmth of heart and ardent 
enthusiasm ; and it is the possession of these latter qualities 
ina most remarkable degree, which renders an educated 
American one of the most endearing and most generous of 
frieuds.” 


Ane 
| 


"A Memore or Mrs. Mary Lennie Dvncay, being re- 
collections of a daughter by her mother,” has been repub- | 
lished from the second Edinburgh edition, by Robert Car- | 
ter, 58 Canal-street. It is an interesting portraiture of a | 
lovely, intellectual and devout female, who died, as too || 
many such do, in early womanhood. It is preceded by a | 
poem by Mrs. Sigourney. 


|| indicate 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. Hall's tale wi!l be found to combine with its interesting 
story and graceful style a valuable moral of every-day 
application.— The episode from Bishop Berkeley's rare 
romance is unequalled im its line by any thing sumlar in 
the whole range of literature.—" The first article,” “ The 
Ocean-waif,” and “ The Artist's Revenge,” are filed for 


insertion, 





‘THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1842. 
Utopras.-—The wise and good of all ages have indulged 
themselves in day-dreams of a more perfect and happy 
state of society than that in which they lived. When 
annoyed by the disagreeable realities of life, they took 
refuge in the fairy land of imagination. Tired of vainly 
striving to improve their fellow-men, they found it easier to 
create beings already perfect. They turned with weariness 
and disgust from this world, and busied themselves in plan- 
ning another, where men were all true, where laws were 
perfect, and where the movements of human nature were 
regular as those of a pendulum. There they could put in 
practice their ideal schemes for bettering mankind, without 
fear of failure, and could rule over an undivided empire of 
their own creation. [t was thus that Plato developed in 
his “ Republic” the beautiful theories of his philosophy. 
A somewhat similar ideal state of another castle-builder 
has been preserved by Theopompus of Chios. Lord Ba- 
con, “ the wisest, greatest, meanest of mankind,” built up 
in his faney his “ New Adantis,” and we can easily con- 
ceive that when he entered his study, he left without his 


"meanest ” passions, aud embodied only his “ wisest” and 
" greatest * conceptions in this polished temple of his imagi- 
nation. But the “Utopia” of Sir Thomas More has be- 


come so pre-eminent in popularity as to give name to the 


| class; and its title, though literally meaning only "a beauti 


ful place,” has been appropriated to all pleasant projects, 
‘oo perfect and delightful to be realized. 

Akin to these, and well worthy of the brotherhood in 
which it is found, is a rare and little known romance, attri- 
buted to Bishop Berkeley, an ingenious and fanciful episode 


from which we have placed on another page. The work 


' is entitled “ The adventures of Signor Gaudentio di Lucca, 


being the substance of his examination before the fathers 
of the Inquisition at Bologna, in Italy ; giving an aecount 
of an unknown country in the midst of the deserts of Af 
rica.” It opens with a letter professing to be from the secre- 
tary of the Inquisition, in which he states that a man call- 
ing himself Gaudentio di Lucea had setiled at Bologna as 
a physician. ‘This stranger was of noble presence and 
polished address, and possessed a bewitching sweetness 
and ease in conversation. There was something in him so 
extraordinary that it attracted the attention of the Inquisi- 
tion. At length he was heard one day to say that ™ he had 
met with a nation in one of the remotest paris of the 
world, who, though they were heathens, had more know- 
ledge of the law of nature and common morality than the 
most civilized christians.” This was thought to justify his 
seizure by the Inquisition, before whom he was examined, 
and narrated the adventures which introduced him to a 
people of such idea! perfection. Gaudentio stated, with 
many interesting details, that setting out on a mercantile 


adventure he was captured at sea by a Turkish pirate and | 


taken to Grand Cairo. 
merchant, who treated him with great generosity, allowing 
him to choose betweea returning home or accompanying 
him to his own distant and happy land. Gaudentio, stimu- 
lated by curiosity and gratitude, determined to remain with 
the merchant and repay his kindness by teaching to his 
nation, in accordance with his desire, European arts and 
accomplishments. They set out from Cairo and traversed 
the desert for many days, reposing at the green oases which 
their skilful leader found, and at length reached the earthly 
Paradise inhabited by this noble and mysterious nation. 
Gaudentio then learns that the people originally inhabited 
Egypt, were driven thence by barbarian invaders, and dis- 
covered this place of refuge, where they retained and im- 
proved their innocent modes of life. The author then pro- 


He was there bought by a strange 


| ceeds to describe their form of government, their customs, 


and their morals, in accordance with his own ideas of jus- 
tice, virtue and perfection. Many very curious subjects are 
discussed, and among them that of marriage, which intro- 
duces che pleasant little adventure which we have extracted. 
Many poiats, which we have not room to detail, seem to 


sishop Berkeley as the author of this curious | 


' volume; but whoever may have wi* en it, its beauty and 


singularity of imagination, its pure morality and expansive 
philanthropy, are worthy of him of whom Bishop Atter- 
bury exclaimed, “So much understanding, so much know- 
ledge, so much innocence, and so much humility, I did ot 
think had been the portion of any but angels, till I saw this 
gentleman.” 


Christmas Bells ; a tale of Holy Tide. —We have always 
found that Mr. C. E. Horn, the favorite composer and vo- 
calist, is most actively engaged in catering for the enjoy- 
ment of musical amateurs when he is least heard of by the 
public. The result of his last seclusion is nearly ready for 
production in the form of a sacred Cantata, under the name 
of " The Christmas Bells, or a tale of Holy Tide.” We 
have before alluded to its conception and progress, and 
having lately heard its voeal parts rehearsed, we can vouch 
for its justifying all the anticipations which we then formed. 
As a poem, it ts a simaple and unaffected description of the 
ceremonies of Christmaseday in a cathedral town. The 
words are by the Rey. J. M. Brown, of Astoria, and are 
happily adapted to the embellishment and illustration which 
they receive from their appropriate music. There is much 
room for effect in the poet's introduction of an aged man 
accosted by a youthful cottager who offers him a Christ- 
mas present of wild flowers, in the visit of villagers with 
their cheerful carol, and in the joyous peal of Christmas 
bells, 
church is introduced, with its Chants, Responses, 7’ 
Deum, Venite, Benedictus, and Glora Patri. These have 
been wedded t» harmony by the composer, in songs, duets, 
Their perfect performance 


The whole cathedral service of the Episcopal 


trios, quartets, choruses, Xe. 
will require eight principal voices, besides a full chorus, an 
organ and orchestra. We have heard of Schiller’s “ Song 
of the Bell” having been set to music by Romberg, and of 
“The Seven Sleepers” arranged by another German mas- 
ter, and we have often wondered that they have never 
been here performed. We hope, however, that this new 
and beautiful composition, in their finest vein, will soon Le 
given tous. Mr. Horn is always first to seize any thing 
likely to please the discriminating amateurs of music, and 
generally has the gratilication of finding the approbation 
of the public endorsing his taste and judgment. He has 
been so long among us as to have become an American in 
habits and feelings, though not in birth. He was the first 
to insist, during his theatrical engagement, upon choruses 
and concerted music. The American public is indebted to 
Mr. Horn (assisted by Mrs. Austin and Mr. Pearman) for 
Artaxerxes, the first English recitative opera, and for the 
original oratorio of “ The Remission of Sin,” which is now 
in preparation in London. He also bestowed diligent and 
successful labor on the melodies and harmonies of the opera 
of “ The Maid of Saxony,” which he has lately revised and 
greatly improved, particularly in the last scene, and which 
will probably be performed this season by the Seguins. 
We trust that the success of this new monument of his 
genius and industry will amply reward his exertions, and 
that its performance will be for the real benetit of his high 
but unobtrusive merit. 


Mr. Bohrer.—This distinguished violoncellist comes to 
us with strong recommendations from abroad, and among 
them one from our old friend and associate, Theodore &. 
Fay, who says, " He is a celebrated master on the violon- 
cello, disposed to make an appeal to our countrymen, who 
will derive from him, | suspect, a very unusual gratifica- 
tion.” Mr. Bohrer never fails to astonish and delight bis 
hearers by the exquisite grace and delicacy of his fingering, 
and the ease and effect with which he executes the most 
difficult compositions. His taste in expression equals his 
skill in execution, and his rare powers must ensure hima 
cordial and hearty welcome. 


Scu/pture —Something in the atmosphere of Cincinnati, 
or in the influences of the scenery and associations which 


surround it, seems very congenial to the art of sculpture 


and provocative of emulators of the glory of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. The “ Queen of the West” has already sent 
forth Brackett, Clevenger and Crawford, and is now adding 
another to the brotherhood in the person of Thomas D. 
Jones, whose first bust is said to be a remarkably faithful 
and spirited production. 

Strange showers.—Several cases of showers of frogs are 
on record; one of clams fell at Albany last summer, and 
one of fish at New Haven; but they all fall short of a 
shower of Autter which lately fell for thirteen days in Ire- 
land, near Cork, and covered a space of about an acre! 
The peasants collected the butter as a magic medicine, aad 
it is sad to have effected some wonderful cures, 
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2. If in secret I may mourn 

The bright hopes now o’erthrown, 

I'll wear a smile when fricads are nigh, 
And weep my tears alone ; 

Look back upon our happier years, 
And all thy vows to me, 

Then ask thy heart, have I deserv'd 
The wrongs I’ve borne from thee— 


3. Have borne, will bear to the last, 

Nor murmur at my lot; 

The time will come thon would’st give worlds 
The past should be forgot. 

No more! the days of joy are gone, 
And fled the smile I wore; 

Thy heart is sear’d, and mine is chill’d, 
For we can love no more. 





MISCELLANY. 


Batutnc on THE Continent.—The English are babies in 
bathing, compared to the people on the Continent. A lady 
told me she had bathed in Plombiers, in France. There | 
was only a wooden partition between the ladies and the 
gentlemen, and the noise the latter made was beyond any- | 
thing she ever heard. They first had instrumental music ; 
then sang a duett; laughed, joked, hallooed, and lastly | 
they danced. I mentioned the French lady having proposed 
we should dance a quadrille ; so I suppose it is common. 
There is another bath, I forget the name, where they stay 
eight hours at a sitting. A gentleman told me he went to | 
this place to see a friend, who introduced him to several | 
ladies and gentlemen; they persuaded him to take a bathe 
next morning, and he was greatly surprised to find the 


| istence by writing a book. 


TaLteyRAND.—A man of the world, after having run 
through the gayeties of life, solaced the autumn of his ex- 
This book he presented to Prince 
Talleyrand, and nothing could exceed his anxiety to obtain 
the opinion of that admirable judge. He called repeatedly 
on the sly diplomatist, who, as we know, not only thought 
"that language was made to conceal one’s thoughts,” but 


| “that a man wasa fool who published a book,—because 


| rand, who had only glanced 
|| he was admitted into his cabinet. 


' book honored with a place in your study, and the deaves cut. 


whole party he had supped with the night before in the | 


water ; one gentleman breakfasted, dined and supped in it. | 
This will hardly be believed in England; but as we im- 
prove upon everything done by our neighbors, no doubt, 
in time, bathing-parties will be made, and gentlemen will 
invite the ladies to bathe with them, as they now do to 


dance, and, it appears, both may be done at the same time. 
Lady Vavasour's Last Tour and First Work. 


RoMANCE OF REAL Lire.—NSome years ago, says a foreign 
journal, the captain of a corsair carried off the wife of a 
poor wood-cutter residing in the neighborhood of Messina, 
After detaining her for several months on board his vessel, 
he landed her on an island in the South Seas, wholly re- 
gardless of what might befall her. It happened that the | 
woman was presented to the savage monarch of the island, 
who became enamored of her. He made her his wife, 
plaved her on the throne, and at his death left her the sole 
sovereign of his domains. By a European vessel which re- 
cently touched at the island, the poor wood-cutter has re- 
ceived intelligence of his wife. She sent him presents of 
such vast value that he will probably be one of the weal- 


every body knew the extent of his information.” Talley- | 
at the book of our hero, avoid- | 


ed its author; but such was his perseverance, that at last 
“Ah!” exclaimed the 
I am delighted to see my little 


” 


new votary of literature, “ 


"Your book,” said Talleyrand, in his peculiar, emphatic 
manner,—" your book contains both new things and good 
things.” “ My reputation as a writer is made,” thought the 
overjoyed author. “ Yes, it is so indeed,” added the Prince, 


| “but you must confess that the new things are not good, 


' and the good things are not new.” 


Here was a fall. 


. | 
A DANGEROUS SITUATION.—A circumstance occurred late- | 


| ly to Madame Cinti Damoreau, at Baden, where she was 


! giving concerts, which excited some sensation. 
with some friends visiting the dungeons and subterranean | 


She was 


| passages of the Chateau, when one of the party pushed by 


accident a huge open door, formed of a single block of 


stone, which shut immediately. The guide uttered a loud 
ery; and the horror of the party may be conceived when 
they learned that the door opened only on the outside. It 
was only at the end of four hours of uneasiness that they 


| were delivered by another guide, who was conducting a | 


| fresh party of visiters. 


| 


thiest individuals in Sicily, until it shall please her majes- |) 


ty, his august spouse, to summon him to her court. 


| admire my verses.” 


THe NUMBER oF Foots.—Duperrier, the French poet, 


exclaimed in a pet one day, “It is only fools that do not 
M. d’Herbelot overheard him, and im- 
mediately replied, “ Solomon has said the number of fools 
is infinite.” 











Satrricat.—The following is an extract from a late un- 
published English work on America :—" Levees are bluffs 
on American rivers, Where the slaves congregate to dance 


| their,aboriginal dances; at which great quantities of water- 


meluns are drank. Paw-paws,a species of a large cherry, is 
used on the Mississippi to feed an animal called Hoosier, 
and the same river abounds with an odd fish called Sucker. 
It is great sport in a town there, called Kentucky, to shoot 
at the Corn-crackers, a species of birds that infest the houses. 
The country, on the whole, is well worth a visit; but we 
advise a traveller to carry a life-preserver; for when the 
steamboats on the rivers are heavily loaded, and after the 
passengers have paid their fare, they open their boiler and 
blow some of the passengers overboard, to make room for 
those they expect to get at the next landing.” 


A Great Frencuman.—A modest Frenchman once clear- 
ly demonstrated himself to be the greatest man in the uni- 
verse. “The solar system,” said he, “is evidently the 
greatest system in the universe; the earth is the greatest 
planet in the solar system; France is the greatest kingdom 
of tire earth ; Paris is the greatest city in France; the Hotel 
de Ville is the greatest establishment in Paris; my room, 
No. 26, is the greatest dormitory in the Hotel de Ville; 
I am the greatest man in dormitory No. 26; and therefore 
I am the greatest man in the universe !” 


Punctvatity.—A man in Connecticut promised to pay 
another a debt he owed him, on a certain day, if he lived. 
The day passed without the debtor’s making his appear- 
ance, Whereupon the creditor published an account of the 
debtor's death in the newspapers, taking it as a matter « f 
course that he was dead. This was certainly a compliment 
to the debtor's veracity. 
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